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Are You Smiling? 


S THERE a house in your home town or neighborhood that you «iis. 
like to pass at night when it is unlighted because it looks so dark 
and dreary? If so, do you imagine all sorts of unpleasant things happen- 
ing in that house? Do you walk a little faster as you pass it, or maybe 
even run? But when the folk who live in that house turn the lights on, 
the house seems to smile in a friendly way as you pass and you feel that 
you would like to go in and sit by their fireplace, read by their bright 
lamps, listen to their radio, and perhaps play with their dog. What a 
difference is made just by lights shining through the windows of a house! 
We are much like houses. When our thoughts are grumbly, un- 
happy ones our lips droop, our eyes look heavy and dull, and even our 
cheeks seem to lose their rosy color. Sometimes we look so gloomy that 
people want to hurry past us, or even run! But when our thoughts are 
happy ones our faces light up as if we have turned on an inner light. Our 
lips curve in a smile, our teeth glisten like pearls, our cheeks seem to 
radiate the happy glow from our bright eyes, and we send out to every 
one who passes a friendly invitation to come and play and be happy 
with us. 

For our WEE WIsDOM cover this month we have chosen the picture 
of a little girl who is broadcasting love and good will. Her eyes are 
lighted up with the joy of some happy thought that is in her mind! It 
is not hard to tell that at least a part of her joy is caused by the two 
beautiful kittens perched on her shoulders. 

To help me remember to think only happy thoughts, I am keeping 
one of this little girl’s pictures on my desk. Every time I look at her glad 
little face I feel the corners of my mouth turning up and a happy light 
coming into my eyes. If any of your friends are feeling unhappy, lend 
them your WEE WIsDOM and watch the smiles come. 
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This morning, when I went out to walk, 
All the out-of-doors wanted to talk! 

The bushes and flowers all bowed to me; 
I heard queer rustles in each tree; 

And everywhere that I would pass 

I felt the fingers of the grass— 

Fingers as wet as wet could be— 

Reach from their bath and splatter me! 


1 

ni The robin redbreast tilted his head 

aybe And sang, “I love you!” right over my 

$ on, head. 

that The river sang too when I got there, 

Sith And a wise old fish came up for air. 

aad | I saw a frog that croaked, “Ker-ump!” 

a : And left the shore in a single jump. 

n our The turtle was the silent one; 

y that He lay musing in the sun. 

ews Head under his shell, he seemed asleep, 

sone But when I got near I saw him peep! 

to 

: ae Come, take a walk with me some day, 
And you'll hear what I heard the out- 

icture doors say! 

are 
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ITTLE Jonathan was still asleep in 
his trundle bed, and Martha lay 
dreaming in her small bunk near the 
rafters. Below stairs, twelve-year-old 
Bethel hurried back and forth across 
the candlelit kitchen as she set the table 
for early breakfast. In truth it was so 
very early that not even a tiny finger 
of dawn was touching the window. 

Bethel tried bravely to hum a merry 
little tune. No merry little tune would 
come however, for her thoughts were 
a very whirl of bewildering questions: 
Could she remain alone with Little 
Jonathan and Martha during this long 
day while Father took Mother to Sax- 
ton? Mother was to remain at Saxton 
for a fortnight. Could she, Bethel, fill 
Mother's place during those fourteen 
tedious days to come? Oh, surely noth- 
ing so difficult had ever been asked of 
her before! 

As Bethel cut the cheese into thick 
golden slices, her parents Silas and 
Charity Kent entered the kitchen. How 
fine Mother appeared in her best home- 
spun frock and plaited bonnet! On 
weekday mornings Father, who be- 
longed to the Company of Goodly 
Fishermen, wore an oilskin suit and 
rough boots. But today he was very 
grand in square-toed Sunday shoes, 
cloth coat, and breeches. He carried a 
homespun traveling bag. At sight of it 
a fresh feeling of loneliness crept into 
Bethel’s heart. Could she bear to watch 
her parents set forth on their long 
journey? 

Brushing away a tear, the little maid 
again tried to hum a merry tune as she 
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served the porridge. “A-all is—ready,” 
she murmured. How forlorn sounded 
her voice! Would Mother guess that 
her young daughter dreaded the long 
days and the difficult tasks that lay 
ahead? Quite likely the most irksome 
task of all would yet be placed in her 
young hands! Would Father leave the 
great fish net to be mended? 

Quick dismay darkened Bethel’s eyes; 
for net-mending she dreaded above ev- 
erything. But her sharp dislike of it 
could not keep her parents at home; be- 
cause yesterday at the candle hour the 
royal-post rider, who came once a month 
with a bag of letters from London 
Town had brought a message to Mother. 
The message told that at young Aunt 
Mary’s in Saxton a tiny new babe now 
lay in a basket of woven willow boughs. 
Would Charity Kent come at once to 
help with the cooking and mending 
while young Aunt Mary learned to care 
for her first-born child? 

That same evening Silas Kent had 
paid six shillings for the hire of Martin 
Clyde’s covered cart and his gray mare 
Darley. Very soon Mother and Father 
would ride away to Saxton in the cart! 
Father however would return to meet 
the midnight tide; for the twelfth hour 
of night was thought to be the best of 
all for gathering shrimp. 

As Charity and Silas Kent ate their 
simple breakfast, the sound of a voice 
beat against the window. It was the 
call of the night watchman Timothy 
Trume, who with his lantern and his 
hourglass in hand, was shouting the 
hours and the direction of the winds to 
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the sleeping village of fishermen. 
Timothy's voice rang _ sharply 
through the still air as he called. 

“East is the wind, and ’t is near- 
ing five of a cloudy morning!” 

At the call Bethel’s parents arose 
from the table. ““We must hasten,” 
declared her father; “for our jour- 
ney stretches seven leagues into the 
king’s realm.” 

Bethel’s mother kissed her with 
tenderness, saying, “Good child, 
this morning gather driftwood from 
the beach with which to keep the 
black pot boiling. Also tend. our jar 
of precious yeast; keep it warm so 
that you may have good bread. You 
will likewise bake the bread and 
mind the young ones while I am 
away.” 

“I—I will do all these things, my 
mother,” replied the little maid, 
striving to answer in a cheery voice. 
Now she waited in dread for her 
father to speak. 

“My daughter,” said he the next 
moment, “the great trawling net 
must be mended against my return 
at the twelfth hour this night; for 
it has been sadly torn by a snag of 
wreckage. I shall depend on you 
to draw together each broken place 
because I can catch neither fish nor 
shrimp with a net that is full of 
holes.” 

Try as she would, Bethel could 
think of no word to say. Instead 
she was remembering how gloomy 
was the loft where the net was 
hung for mending. Often a rat 
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scurried over the rafters with a 
scratching sound. Besides the net 
was black and sticky with tar. It 
smudged the fingers of the patient 
mender. But worst of all, when 
the wind howled through Chese- 
port’s narrow rows, it would have 
a bleak and eerie sound to one who 
might be working all alone in the 
dim loft. 

Silas Kent had been waiting pa- 
tiently for his daughter to speak. 
Bethel could not face the dreaded 
task awaiting her in the loft, she 
told herself, yet somehow she must 
face it if the net were to be 
mended in time for the midnight 
catch. It was the midnight catch 
that earned the twenty shillings 
with which Father purchased 
wheaten flour and oil and honey 
and lentils for the cupboard as 
well as wool for the loom 

“I—I_ shall have the net 
mended and—and ready by the 
midnight hour, my father,” 
murmured the little maid, strug- 
gling to keep her voice steady. 

“’Tis a brave promise, my 
child,” replied Silas Kent, “and 
if the task be well done, you 
shall on next May Day take tea 
and tarts with your mother at 
the inn!” 

Tea and tarts at the inn! Oh, 
oh, oh! A darting joy warmed 
Bethel’s heart; for as long as 
she could remember, she had 
yearned to enter the ancient inn 
of Cheseport with its wooden 
fish hanging over the door. The 
inn was famed for its huge fire- 
place, which was said to be as 
tall as a door and as deep as a 
cave. Indeed the inn was re- 
nowned throughout the king's 
realm for its good food and its 
gaiety. 

Often on May Day, the dearest 
holiday of early England, dukes 
and their beautiful ladies in tall 
pointed hats with flowing veils, 
drove to Cheseport in fine hooded 
carriages. Beside them on horse- 
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back rode boy squires and trum- 
peters in velvet tunics. They came 
from London Town to visit the inn 
and taste its jasmine tea and its 
pastries and its sweet pudding 
colored brown with treacle and 
raisins and plums. While they ate 
from shining copper bowls the 
gentlefolk from London Town 
watched dancers and jugglers per- 
form to the strange, shrill music 
of bagpipes. 

Of a truth, wondered Bethel, 
might she, the daughter of a hum- 
ble fisherman, some day see such 
sights and taste such foods as were 
seen and tasted at the famous inn? 


may accompany us to the end of 
the row.” 

Eagerly Bethel followed her par- 
ents over the rough cobblestones. 
At the end of the row stood Mar- 
tin Clyde’s covered cart and Dar- 
ley, the patient mare. With a quick 
farewell Silas and Charity Kent 
climbed into the cart and drove 
away. Fresh loneliness seized the 
little maid as she listened to the 
wheels rattling toward the town 
gates. Now she could hear Father 
pounding at the keeper’s door. 
Within a moment Cheseport’s tall 
gates swung wide and the cart 
passed beyond the town. 


Beth with candle in hand climbed again to the loft 


The enchanting thought filled her 
with such happiness that for a 
moment she forgot the loft with 
its lonely sounds and somber 
shadows. 

Now Charity Kent was patting 
her daughter's cheek and saying, 
“My child, should you wish, you 


ETHEL walked back to the 

house. As she stepped into 

the kitchen, she could hear again 

the call of Timothy Trume. How 
shrill and clear were his words: 

“°Tis full five o'clock of a 

cloudy morning, with a cold blow 

from the east!” 
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Indeed so stout was the gale off 
the sea that a bit of it crowded 
beneath window and door. Bethel 
placed a piece of precious drift- 
wood on the fire, and snuggled 
down by the blaze to warm fingers 
and toes. In a trice she was sound 
asleep. Furthermore she did not 
waken until pale sunlight slanted 
over the steep roofs of the row and 
into the room. Little Jonathan and 
Martha, clad in homespun gar- 
ments, had come from abovestairs. 
They were hungry, and Jonathan 
was asking tearfully for Mother. 

The fire had gone out. Bethel 
jumped to her feet and found the 
tinderbox that was used to kindle 
a flame. She comforted Little 
Jonathan and set the porridge to 
cook. Then with sudden bewilder- 
ment she saw that the sand in the 
hourglass had run quite through 
from top to bottom. Such an inci- 
dent in those days was like having 
a clock stop! Since Timothy Trume 
did not call the hours during the 
day, it would be necessary for 
Bethel to hasten to a near neighbor 
and ask the time. Away she sped! 

“°T is a few grains of sand past 
the eighth hour, my child,” said 
Goodwife Thorp, who lived next 
door. 

The eighth hour! Bethel 
dropped a curtsy and hurried 
away. Nearly half the morning 
was gone! With a feeling of panic, 
the little girl remembered the great 
net. It must be mended by mid- 
night! She had hoped to work in 
the dark loft while the sun was on 
the window, but many household 
tasks were waiting. They must be 
attended to first. 

By the time the sand had run 
two more times through the hour- 
glass, Martha had washed the 
breakfast bowls and cups and 
made the beds, stopping now and 
then to play with Little Brother. 
Bethel had mixed and kneaded 
bread dough and set it in pans to 
rise. With Mother’s three-cornered 


broom she had swept the kitchen. 
Also she had dusted the inglenook, 
handling with great care the two 
precious treasures, the silver pitch- 
er and the green luster bowl. 
How richly they gleamed in the 
plain little room! Long ago they 
had been gathered out of the water 
by Father's trawling net, which he 


Mother’s Day 
By Carmen Malone 


I love you, Mother, oh, so much! 
I do not know what I should 
do 
Without the love, without the 
care, 
Without the tenderness of 
you. 


You're always patient with mis- 
takes, 
You are so kind to me and 
good, 
And only ask me in return 
To speak and act the way I 
should. 


I love you, Mother, oh, so much! 

I hope that I may grow to be 

As kind and good to every one 

As you have always been to 
me. 


dragged in shallow places over the 
floor of the sea. One never knew 
what beautiful mysterious thing 
Father might bring home at dawn. 
Perhaps tomorrow morning 

Bethel shook off the alluring 
thought and once again turned the 
hourglass. She saw that only half 
a box of firewood remained. 
Would it keep the black pot of 
lentil soup boiling while she 
searched the beach for more fuel ? 
Could she leave eight-year-old 
Martha to care for Little Jona- 
than? 

Her eyes dark with uncertainty, 
Bethel dressed herself in a warm 


tunic and set out with her cart. 
Thereupon Martha called from the 
doorway in a cheery voice: “I will 
bake the bread loaves and tend the 
hearth and keep little brother 
happy while you are gone, my 
sister.” 

With these heartening words 
ringing in her ears, Bethel hurried 
toward the beach. She found it 
quite bare. Had the kindly tide for- 
gotten to bring driftwood to the 
townsfolk during the night? Then 
she remembered. Thrifty villagers 
gathered their wood at dawn. 
There remained only one thing to 
do now. She must walk the half 
mile to Mayfair Wood and gather 
faggots. Of a truth, it was not easy 
to be housekeeper and gatherer of 
wood as well as mender of the 
great net. 

The sun was moving toward the 
west when Bethel returned with a 
full cart. Ah, what a fragrance of 
freshly baked bread filled the 
kitchen! The black pot was boiling 
gently over the last bit of drift- 
wood. The hearth was neat and 
tended, and Little Jonathan was 
smiling. How well Martha had 
kept her promise! 


HILE Jonathan took his 

nap and Martha carried the 
faggots into the house, Bethel 
climbed the ladder to the loft. Per- 
haps if her fingers were very nim- 
ble, she might finish the net before 
the candle hour. Happy thought! 
But alas and alack! There were 
more jagged holes than she could 
count on her ten fingers! Cutting 
a thread from a huge skein that 
hung from the rafter, she set to 
work. 

“Scurry, scurry,” went the feet 
of a rat, while the little mender 
drew together the broken threads. 

“Oh-h-h, who-o-o!” whined the 
wind along the eaves. The 
shadows darkened 

Presently Martha and Jonathan 

(Please turn to page 21) 
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“This is my very last good time,” she said wistfully 


Ne DUTTON made a sweeping curtsy before 
her Aunt Millie Ransom, holding her skirt 
with both hands so that it spread out into a great fan 
of pale-yellow organdy. 

“I know how Cinderella felt when the ball was 
about over,” she said. ‘““The farm will seem worse 
than ever after all this.” She waved her arm to in- 
clude the entire room with its softly shaded lamps 
and the low coffee table with its silver service. 

“Why, Nola!” Aunt Millie exclaimed in surprise, 
“aren't you glad to be going home tomorrow? You've 
been away almost a week!” 

“Oh—yes,” Nola answered slowly. “I'll be tickled 
pink to see Mother and Daddy and Tom, but—but 
I wish we were rich so we could have nice things like 
yours.” 

Aunt Millie laughed a low chuckling kind of 
laugh. 

“Rich!” she said. “Why, my dear, don’t you know 
that your father owns half a section of the best farm 
land in Iowa? He has as fine a herd of Angus cattle 
as there is in the state, besides all his sheep and hogs 
and farm machinery.” 

Aunt Millie motioned toward the lamps and the 
coffee table. “None of these things are mine. I don’t 
really own a thing except my clothes and my car and 
the flowers in my flower shop. This apartment be- 
longs to some one else. So do all the furnishings.” 

“Well, I should like living with lovely things like 
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Nola Finds 


the Answer 


By Adele Haberlein 


Illustrated by Genevieve Samsel 


these even if they didn’t belong to me,” Nola argued. 
“And I feel like somebody, riding around in your big 
town car instead of our old sedan. Why, Aunt Millie, 
do you know that even though I’m almost twelve I 
never had a really-truly party dress before I came to 
Des Moines and you bought this one for me?” 

“That's just the difference between living in town 
and living in the country, Nola. You have all that is 
suitable and right for living in the country.” 

Nola scarcely heard. She was thinking about leav- 
ing Reva Todd, Lorene Coleman, and Faye Morris, 
the three girls who had been her best friends in the 
city. 

Des Moines to Nola seemed one big playground 
of tennis courts, swimming pools, and picture shows. 
But now she had come to the end of it all. 

“This is my very last good time,” she said wistfully. 
“Tomorrow the pumpkin coach will come to take me 
back. I'll feed chickens and dry the cream separator 
every day, and maybe I'll go to a pie supper at the 
school once in a while.” 

“Home’s a wonderful place, Nola. Never get 
mixed up on that point.” 

“You mean home folks are wonderful,’ Nola 
argued. “What do you suppose Lorene and Faye and 
Reva would think of my home? Why, they have 
everything!” 

Aunt Millie looked worried. 
“I wish I had that letter from 
your mother back again,” she 
said as though she were talking 
to herself. 

“Did you have a letter from Mother, Auntie? 
Where is it? I'll bet she’s homesick for me. Oh, 
Auntie, I’m sorry. I'll be glad to get home, really.” 

Toby, Aunt Millie’s chauffeur, knocked on the door 
and Nola ran to open it, the letter already forgotten 
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I’ve found a letter! 
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in anticipation of the farewell party Lorene Coleman 
was giving for her. Then she skipped back and 
stooped to give her aunt a quick little good-by kiss. 
“Just the same, I’m glad the girls aren’t going home 
with me tomorrow,” she added over her shoulder as 
Toby closed the door after her. 

It was fun having the big rear seat of the car all 
to herself with a chauffeur up in front. Nola spread 
out her skirt so it would not be crushed and played 
that she was a real princess. She even bowed through 
the windows to this side and that as she had seen 
Queen Elizabeth do in the movie news. 

How lovely it all was: the new dress, the big car 
rolling along so smoothly, the boulevard lights glow- 
ing like round, white moons. 

When the car pulled up to the curb in front of the 
apartment hotel where Lorene lived, Nola sat very 
prim and still and waited for Toby to come around 
to open the door for her. That was part of being a 
princess; doing nothing for oneself; just waiting to 
be waited on. She would have liked it even better if 
Toby had offered his arm so that she could lay the 


tips of her fingers on the sleeve of his gray uniform 
as she descended from the car, but Toby had little 
girls of his own. He was not at all afraid of a prin- 
cess so he put his arm around her and gave her 
shoulder a friendly pat. 

“Have a good time, honey,” he said. ‘Miss Ransom 
told me to come for you at eleven.” 


OLA thought she was stepping into fairyland 
when Lorene opened the door. 

“Oh—oh! How perfectly lovely!” she gasped. 

Lorene laughed happily. ‘““We wanted everything 
lovely, Nola, because we want you to want to come 
back sometime.” 

“Want, want, want!” Bobby Bridges mocked. 
“That's what little girls are made of.” 

Lorene pulled Nola into the living room, which 
was not a room any more at all. It was a beautiful 
garden, with screens of asparagus fern hiding every- 
thing that might seem too much like the indoors. 
Each archway to another room was a trellis with 
flowers peeping through the green, while small white 


tables and garden chairs were all 
about. 

“You ought to feel right at 
home here on the farm, Nola,” Jay 
Green said. 

“A farm’s nothing like this,” 
Nola breathed. 

“Bet your life it isn’t,” Bobby 
agreed. “I’ve been on ’em. A farm 
isn’t make-believe like this. A real 
farm is the berries!” 

Faye, Reva, and Lorene looked 
at each other and laughed as 
though they had a secret. 

“Come across. What’s up?” Jay 
asked. “Have you girls got some- 
thing up your sleeve?” 

“Come on, fellows,” Kenneth 
Ward said. “Let’s unwind this 
spider web. Maybe it'll solve the 
mystery.” 

“Oh, no, Kenny!’ Lorene made 
a dash to protect the web. “That 
really does solve it, and we're not 
ready yet.” She handed him a pad- 
dle “Here, four of you play Ping- 
pong; only remember that it is 
tennis when you're playing out- 
doors like this. There are Chinese 
checkerboards in the library, and 
when everybody gets here we're 
going to do stunts, so be thinking 
up some good ones.” 

“But I want to unwind the 
spider web,” Jay insisted. 

Nola saw Lorene glance at Faye 
and Reva again. 

There really must be a secret 
and about her or they would have 
told her. 

“I never was so thrilled in all 
my life,” she thought, giving a 
jump for a Ping-pong ball and 
whacking it with her paddle. 

Kenneth whistled. 

“That was a fast one. A tough 
guy like you ought to go in for 
football.” 

Nola laughed. “Sorry, Ken. 
Guess I’m just too happy to know 
what I’m doing.” 

“Let me have that rabbit’s foot 
you're carrying around,” Kenneth 
said to her after he and Reva had 
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lost the third game to Nola and 
ay. 
“No rabbit's foot and no four- 
leaf clover,” Nola insisted. “I’m 
just so happy tonight that every- 
thing is coming my way!” 

“Come on! Stunts from every- 
body!” Lorene called. 

“Here’s my chance to win one 
over Nola,” Kenneth crowed, 
dropping to his hands and walk- 
ing across the room on them, his 
feet straight up in the air. 

Each of the twelve guests did his 
best at entertaining and then 
Lorene said: “My stunt will be to 
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By F. Ellenore Prince 


The moon shines over the 
sleeping town; 

The little stars smile as they 
look down. 


They know a secret they’d 
like to share: 

That all the time and every- 
where 

The world is always in God’s 
care. 


And this is what they’d like 
to say: 

“God’s love surrounds you 
night and day.” 


hand out spider-web strings. We're 
going to find out who's the best 
detective.” 

They were so quiet as they un- 
wound and untangled the strings 
that when Marcine Wagner fi- 
nally shouted: “Here’s a letter! 
I've found a letter!” everybody 
jumped. 

“Must be a treat for the boys,” 
Jay said. 


“You're not even a teeny bit ~~~ - 


warm,” Lorene answered. “This is 
a surprise for Nola, and Marcine 
may read it out loud after we all 
find places at the tables so Mother 
and Mandy can serve supper.” 

The letter was a complete sur- 
prise to Nola. 

Marcine said, as she pulled it 
from the envelope, “It’s a letter 
to Miss Ransom!” 

Suddenly Nola understood. It 
was the letter from Mother that 
Aunt Millie had wished she had 
back. Mother probably had writ- 
ten to say that Cinderella need not 
leave the ball yet, that she might 
stay for a few more good times. 
Dear Mother! She was so good! 

“I don’t deserve it,” Nola said 
to herself, “after hating to go 
home as I do. That’s why Aunt 
Millie wanted the letter back. She 
knows I don’t deserve it.” 

Marcine was reading, and Nola 
held her breath to listen. 

“ ‘From her letters I know what 
fun Nola is having. I am afraid 
she will not want to come home 
and leave it all.’” 

Nola’s cheeks burned. It was as 
though Mother had overheard 
what she had said to Aunt Millie. 

“Father and I talked it over 
last night and we thought it would 
be nice if Reva and Faye and Lo- 
rene could come back home with 
her for the week end. Will you 
please invite them? We want to 
surprise Nola.’” 

The very worst thing in the 
world had happened! 

Of course they would go. They 
would all three go home with her! 

It seemed that everything inside 
of her stopped all at once. She 
could not see or hear or think. It 
was as though her heart had sud- 
denly stopped beating. Then it be- 
gan pounding in her ears, flooding 
her face with scarlet color. 

She pictured Mrs. Coleman in 
her soft, white lace alongside her 
own mother in a blue-print house 
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dress. She saw the dainty sand- 
wiches on the plate before her 
grow into big, life-sized ones with 
crusts such as Mother made some- 
times for Sunday night supper. 

A clock on the mantel began 
to strike. 

Nola closed her eyes and 
counted. It would strike twelve 
and then, she, Cinderella, would 
be whisked back to an ugly old 
farm. 

It would have been bad enough 
to go alone, but to take with her 
these girls who had everything! 
She just could not do it! She would 
have to find a way out. 

Marcine had finished reading 
the letter. 

Nola realized that everybody 
was looking at her, expecting her 
to be surprised and happy. She 
was not happy. 

Jay Green broke the ‘silence. 
“Hurray for our crowd! There are 
three lucky ones in it anyway. You 
girls wouldn’t change places with 
three of us fellows, would you? 
Takes a man to appreciate a farm.” 

Every one talked at once after 
that, and how Nola ever endured 
it she did not know. 

What a relief it was when Toby 
came for her. 

“T can’t think now,” she said 
over and over again when she was 
alone in the car. “I can’t think 
now, but I will soon. I'll find some 
way out of this before morning. 
They mustn’t go home with me. 
They mustn’t! They'd laugh at Fa- 
ther and Tom in their overalls. 
They would laugh at the linoleum 
on the dining-room floor and at 
Mother's flat-heeled shoes.” 

Aunt Millie had gone to bed 
when Nola reached the apartment, 
and she was glad. 

“TH find a way out,” she sobbed 
into her pillow, and then she 
prayed: 

“Help me, please help me find 
a way.” 

(To be continued) 
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HILE we are busy cutting 

and pasting gaily colored 
May baskets to be used as May 
Day gifts to our friends, our Eng- 
lish cousins are enjoying May Day 
in quite a different manner. 

May Day has been celebrated in 
England for hundreds of years. 
In fact, the custom is so old that 
no one seems to know just when 
or how it did begin. One of the 
most pleasing and colorful ways 
in which English children cele- 
brate the day is “dressing up the 
garland.” 

On May Day morning English 
boys and girls gather in groups 
and go to the near-by fields and 
woods to gather wild flowers. 
They go very early, often before 
sunrise, so that they can pick the 
flowers while the dew is still up- 
on them. Instead of using the 
flowers to fill May baskets as we 
do, they use them to make gar- 
lands. 

A wooden hoop about three feet 
in diameter generally serves as 
the foundation of the garland. 
The children completely cover 
this hoop with flowers, then fill in 
the center with branches of flowers 
and leaves, usually hawthorn, as 
the hawthorn is always blooming 
in England on May Day. This 
covering of the hoop with flowers 


and leaves is called ‘dressing up 
the garland.” 

When the garland is dressed, 
one or two pretty dolls are fas- 
tened in the center of it to repre- 
sent the Queen of the May. The 
number of dolls used depends on 
how the garland is to be carried. 
If two children are to carry it, 
each holding a side, one large doll 
is fastened in the very center of 
the garland; but if only one child 
is to carry it by hanging it upon 
a forked stick, two dolls are used, 
one on each side, to balance it. 

The children who do not carry 
garlands tie little bouquets of 
flowers to the ends of sticks and 
carry them along, keeping them 
pointed toward the garland. 

When the garlands and bou- 
quets are finished, the children 
don their finest clothes. Then, fol- 
lowing an old custom, they take 
their garlands and bouquets and 
go first to the home of the “lord 
of the manor’ or the village 
squire, where they sing ballads. 
The home of the rector or vicar 
is visited next. Then if there are 
any elderly people who have lived 
in the village a long time, they 
are visited next, the ladies being 
visited first. Thus the children 
have a jolly day, going from home 
to home and singing the quaint 
old ballads of May Day. 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


By Charles R. Strotz 


F YOU like mysteries, you will 

enjoy the story behind the 
United States four-cent stamp that 
you see on our stamp page this 
month. It tells of a mystery as old 
as the first white settlement in 
America, perhaps even older. As 
you probably have guessed from 
looking at the stamp, the picture 
is of the ancient cliff dwellers’ 
homes in Mesa Verde National 
Park, Colorado. The mystery is: 
who were the cliff dwellers and 
where did they go? 

These strange dwellings stand 
in the canyon country of South- 
western Colorado. This country 
was once a high, flat plain covered 
with a growth of scrub pine and 
oak trees. For thousands of years 
however during rainy seasons the 
streams gradually washed out deep 
gullies or canyons in the surface 
of the plain. When the water 
found a hard layer of rock, it did 
not wear it all away but just 
washed out the soft rock under it, 
leaving a projecting ledge such as 
the one shown on the stamp, un- 
der which the cliff dwellings are 
nestled. 

The dwellings themselves are 
built of the same reddish rock as 
the canyon, and it is almost im- 
possible to see them unless you are 
directly across the canyon from 
them. They might not have been 
discovered when they were had it 
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not been for some stray cattle. 
The cattle belonged to Alfred 
and Richard Whetherill, two pio- 
neer brothers who had a small cat- 
tle ranch in that country. One day 
in December, 1888 they were pur- 
suing some stray cattle quite a dis- 
tance from the ranch house when 
they happened to come to the rim 
of the canyon just opposite the 
cliff dwellings. What a surprise! 
Their view must have been some- 
thing like the one on the stamp. 
In earlier explorations of this 
wild new land the Whetherills had 
come upon Indian ruins in the 
open country, but they had already 
crumbled to little more than heaps 
of stone and rubbish. Now in the 
“Cliff Palace’—as the brothers 
named their new discovery—they 
found an entire village with all 
the dwellings still standing. The 
protecting cliff above, together 
with the dry air, had preserved 
them so well that scarcely a stone 
was out of place. It was almost as 
though the Whetherills had been 
transported back four or five hun- 
dred years and had wandered into 
the cliff dwellings while the in- 
habitants were away working in 
their cornfields on the plain above. 
In fact, knives, axes, stones for 
grinding corn, and other crude 
tools were scattered about as 
though their owners had intended 
to come back the next day and 
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pick them up again. The fact that 
daily life seems suddenly to have 
ceased in the cliff homes without 
any reason is what makes them 
mysterious. It has also enabled 
scientists to tell us how the cliff 
dwellers lived, what clothes they 
wore, what they ate, how they wor- 
shiped, even what they looked like. 
Yet in spite of all the clues and 
information scientists have found, 
no one has learned for sure who 
the cliff dwellers were, where they 
came from, or how they vanished. 

Of course many persons have at- 
tempted to guess, but their guesses 
do not fit all the facts. Since the 
cliff dwellers seem to have been a 
peace-loving race of farmers, some 
fiercer tribe may have swooped 
down and wiped them out in a 
surprise attack. If this happened 
however, where are the signs of 
battle? And why did the invaders 
forget to rob the cliff dwellers’ 
homes—something which Indian 
war parties never forgot? If 
drought or famine struck the land 
and forced the people to leave 
their homes for a more fertile lo- 
cation, does it not seem reasonable 
that they would have packed up 
their tools and household equip- 
ment and taken them along? 

Can you solve this mystery? Per- 
haps some day you or some one 
else will. It would seem that scien- 
tists have done well to find out as 
much as they have about a race of 
people who vanished five hundred 
years ago. 

In any case, you can have the 
thrill of visiting these ruins your- 
self some day. The Mesa Verde 
cliff ruins are part of our National 
Park system, and the land on 
which they stand is set aside by the 
government as a national monu- 
ment. 

The four-cent stamp on which 
the homes of these mysterious 
early dwellers of our land are pic- 
tured is one of the “National Park 
Series” of 1934. 
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One day as the men worked, they found an old book 


MA. centuries ago, in the land of Judah, an 
eight-year-old boy named Josiah was crowned 
king. He was far too young a boy to govern any 
kingdom, much less one full of restless, wicked peo- 
ple. So while he was young the princes of his court 
governed in his stead. Young Josiah was the sixteenth 
king to rule Judah. His father and grandfather had 
both been wicked, cruel kings. 

When Josiah was crowned king the Judeans wor- 
shiped idols. The people burned incense and made 
sacrifices before images of false gods and called upon 
them in time of trouble. But of course no help came 
from the idols, and war and famine and want and 
grief were the common lot of the people. 

Even though too young to rule his people, Josiah 
was wise beyond his years. While the princes of his 
court governed in his stead, he busied himself learn- 
ing things that would help him to be a good king. He 
loved to listen to tales of King Hezekiah, his great- 
grandfather. After hearing of the wise and wonder- 
ful way in which his great-grandfather had ruled 
Josiah found growing in his heart a great fondness 


and respect for his ancestor. 

Hezekiah had governed the people in a wiser man- 
ner than either Josiah’s father or grandfather had 
done. But the really big difference among the kings 
was that King Hezekiah had not worshiped idols or 
permitted others to do so as Josiah’s father and 
grandfather had done. This fact seemed of enough 
importance to the boy king to make him ask many 
questions of his teachers. More and more he ques- 
tioned the older men whose fathers had told them 
of the reign of good King Hezekiah. 

When Josiah was sixteen years of age he deter- 
mined he would not worship idols and false gods as 
many of the others were doing. He chose the Lord 
God of Israel for his God, the same God that his 
great-grandfather had chosen to worship; the same 
God who had healed his great-grandfather of a 
serious illness. 

One of the first things that Josiah did when he be- 
came twenty-one years of age and took over control 
of the government was to rid his country of its idols. 
Altars and images of the false gods were burned. So 
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Your Dog and His Name 


By Frances Gorman Risser 


D ID YOU ever stop to think how your dog got his name? Not the 
appropriate name of Sport or Spot or Ace that you gave him when 
you first brought him home to become your true friend, but the name 
of the breed to which he belongs. 

The spaniel is a beautiful and intelligent breed of dog, and long 
ago his forebears were brought from Spain to England. The English 
called the first of the dogs to arrive on their shores “Spanish dogs,” and 
so we have the name spaniel. 

The bulldog was used in the beginning to herd cattle, and as this 
brave, sturdily built dog was trained to meet the onrushes of the charg- 
ing bulls, he gained for himself the name bulldog. 

Various other breeds of dogs acquired their names because at one 
time in England all types of hunting dogs were used to “hound” game 
of different kinds. The word hound is derived from an ancient Saxon 
word used at first to designate all kinds of dogs, but later the name came 
to be used only for hunting dogs. So today we have greyhounds, hare- 
hounds, wolfhounds, bloodhounds, and deerhounds, all noted for their 


speed and intelligence in running down game. 

The small and intelligent fox terrier earned his name hundreds of 
years ago in England. His ancestors were a much larger and stronger 
breed and were used to hunt foxes by going into their burrows after 


them. 


thoroughly did Josiah cleanse his 
kingdom that in all Judah not one 
idol could be found standing. 

The old Temple built many, 
many years before was still stand- 
ing on Mount Moriah. This Tem- 
ple had been used for a time for 
the worship of the true God, but 
during the reign of many wicked, 
idol-worshiping kings it had fallen 
into disuse and decay. The doors 
were loose on their hinges, the 
walls were cracked, and many 
fallen stones moldered on the 
ground. Idols had been placed 
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about the courtyard and in the 
halls. 

When the Temple had been rid 
of its idols, Josiah sent workmen 
with instructions to begin its re- 
pair. He wanted to make it fit once 
more for the worship of the God 
that his great-grandfather Heze- 
kiah had loved. 

One day as the men worked, 
tearing away the crumbling Tem- 
ple walls, they found an old book. 
It was not a book like ours, for 
books in those days were written 
on scrolls of parchment. This 


parchment, yellowed with age, was 
rolled and tied with a leather 
thong. Some of the men left their 
work immediately and carried the 
book to Josiah. 

“An old book found in the Tem- 
ple walls!” the king exclaimed 
with surprise. “Read it aloud to 
me. 

Learned men began to read 
from the scroll, and almost at once 
King Josiah knew that this was 
the lost book of law of the Lord 
as given by Moses by which King 
Hezekiah had lived and ruled long 
years before. As Josiah listened to 
the words of the book and to the 
warning it gave to those who dis- 
obeyed the law, his heart was filled 
with fear and alarm. 

“Great is the anger of the Lord 
against us because our fathers dis- 
obeyed the law and did not fol- 
low the word of the Lord as given 
by Moses and written in that 
book,” Josiah cried. Then he com- 
manded, “Go and ask of the Lord 
on behalf of me and all the peo- 
ple that we may have greater un- 
derstanding.” 

The men left the palace to 
search for a prophet who might 
teach them more fully to under- 
stand the words of the strange 
book. 

Living in Jerusalem was a 
prophetess named Huldah who 
could interpret the word of God. 
The men gave the book into her 
keeping and told her of King 
Josiah’s message. 

When Huldah had read the 
book, she said to them that had 
brought it: “Go tell the man who 
sent you that the Lord God of 
Israel sees much evil in this place, 
and great suffering for the people 
living in it, because they have for- 
saken the Lord and have wor- 
shiped other gods. Woe unto this 
city and upon this land. 

“But,” the prophetess contin- 
ued, “because King Josiah has 

(Please turn to page 28) 
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SHOPPING 


By Barbara Helen Blaha (5 years) 
Birchwood, Wis. 


I've a dime in my mitten; 
Do you know what for? 
For buying candy 
At the candy store. 


Cause Mother and Jimmy 
And Daddy and I,. 

We all like the candy 
That I always buy. 


MY HOME IN EDEN 


By Elizabeth Anne Nies 
(14 years) 
Hamburg, Pa. 


A house in the orchard 

With a path to the door, 
A rose-covered trellis 

That touches earth’s floor; 


A swing in the meadow, 
A stream running by; 

A glimpse through the foliage 
Of the blue, cloudless sky; 


The song of a robin 
Singing to her young; 

The clear notes of a cardinal 
When a day’s work is done: 


All this simple beauty 
I'll ne’er find where’er I roam; 
For it’s the contents of an Eden 
Found in my childhood home. 
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MR. AND MRS. ROBIN 


By Keith Ercle Ashley (8 years) 
Quinter, Kans. 


Mr. Robin comes in the spring, 
With Mrs. Robin close to his wing. 
They build a home of hair and 
string 
Or out of almost any old thing. 
Mr. and Mrs. Robin, I love to hear 
you sing! 
8 


THE RAIN 


Nancy June Kendall-Robinson 


(714 years) 
Pacific Palisades, Calif. 


Patter, patter, patter, 
Patter goes the rain. 

Can you hear it on the housetops 
And on the windowpane? 


Patter, patter, patter, 
Patter goes the rain, 

Giving life to trees and flowers 
And strength to growing grain. 


THE CHURN 


By Jacqueline Reid (8 years) 
Belmont, N. C. 


The churn is busy all day long 

Making the butter to make us 
strong. 

I like to make the butter come, 

For it is lots and lots of fun. 

When the butter is done, you see, 

My playmates come in and we 
have tea. 


SPRING 


By Doris Jean Long (10 years) 
Greenville, 


I'm always glad when April 
comes; 
For then I know it’s spring, 
For all the frost just goes away, 
And birds begin to sing. 


The scenery is beautiful, 
The showers make flowers come 
out, 
The fruit trees all are blossoming 
With beauty all about. 


Then is the time to roller-skate, 
When trees are turning green. 

The woods are making ready now 
To greet their fairy queen. 


THE MOUSE 


By Jacqueline Augusta Riddick 
(7 years) 
New York City 


Once I was eating in my house, 

And in a bag there was a mouse. 

I called for my mother to come 
and see, 

But my mother did not come to 
me. 


I screamed and stood up in the 
chair; 

My mother came to see what was 
there. 

She looked all around but could 
not see 

What it was that was frightening 
me. 
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OUR BABY 


By Judith Ann Johnson (5 years) 
- Keijo, Chosen 


We have a baby in our house; 
He's as cute as cute can be. 
He’s growing every day, oh, so fat! 
He'll soon be as big as me. 


MY FRIEND 


By Earl Price (12 years) 
St. Thomas, Ont., Canada 


I have a friend to whom I go 
When I am feeling sad. 

He sympathizes with my woe 
And knows I feel so bad. 


His eyes are brown and very kind; 
He never does get cross. 

A better friend I could not find; 
He never gives me “sauce.” 


* His ears are big, his nose is small, 
His legs are short and fat; 
He dearly loves to catch a ball, 

And sleeps upon the mat. 


When I am coming down the 
street, 
He barks and wags his tail; 
Then on he comes with bounding 
feet 
My coming home to hail. 


I guess by this time that you know 
I love my dog a lot. 
He is partly black with spots like 
snow 
And so we call him “Spot.” 


THE FISH 


By Jeanne Mahaney (7 years) 
Kansas City, Mo. 


The fish are sailing down the sea 
With scales of silver and blue, 
Dashing over waterfalls— 
I wish I could do it too! 
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THE LITTLE SCHOOL- 
HOUSE 


By Verena Leuthold (12 years) 
Blue Jay, Calif. 


There is a little schoolhouse 
At the bottom of a hill; 

A sad-looking building, 
It looks so solemn and still. 


Then there comes a yellow bus 
Filled with children gay; 
They are coming to the school- 
house 
To spend the sunny day. 


Out they come and start to play 
Under a clear blue sky; 

They run and shout happily 
Till a half hour passes by. 


They stop their play and go inside 
When the nine-o’clock bell 
rings. 
'T is time again to read and write 
And learn of many things. 


Now the little schoolhouse 
No more looks dreary and still; 
All the happy children 
Make it smile and shine and 
thrill. 


And at the little schoolhouse 
That was once so still and sad 
I was one of the children 
That helped to make it glad. 


THOUGHTS 


By Mary Harriet Crum (6 years) 
Baltimore, Md. 


One night while I was sitting by 
a tree 
I saw the stars looking down at 
me. 
The song of the birds I could not 
hear. 
I thought that God must be very 
mear. 


DANDELION 


By Helen Kronberg (9 years) 
Wakefield, Mich. 


Oh, dandelion, so yellow and fair, 

When you grow old you get white 
hair. 

Take care, my friend, or some 
windy day 

All your hair will float away. 


THE BEGGAR 


By Bernice Hart (8 years) 
Baltimore, Md. 


One day I saw a robin 
Sitting on my sill. 

I said to him, ‘‘Oh, robin, 
Why do you sit so still ? 


“Are you waiting for your break- 
fast, 

Or are you feeling ill? 

Because you sit so quietly 

Upon my window sill.” 


I threw him out some bread 
crumbs; 

He ate them every one. 

I'll have some waiting for him 

Tomorrow when he comes. 


Editor's Note: Such a heap of poems, 
stories, and letters as reached our office 
this month] Our guild judges read them 
all carefully, and in selecting these for 
publication considered the writer's age 
as well as the originality of the subject 
matter and the way in which the idea 
is expressed. 

While we cannot use or even ac- 
knowledge every poem or story re- 
ceived, we do thank every girl and boy 
that has sent us anything for the guild. 
If you have had nothing published you 
may try again and again as often as 
you care to. 

Give your full name, age, and ad- 
dress with every letter, and have a 
teacher or one of your parents write a 
note to send along with your poem or 
story. saying that it is your very own 
original work. We cannot use copied 
poems on our guild pages. 
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MAY BASKET 


By Goldie Grant Thiel 


xX A\ SHEET of art paper 9 by 12 inches 
will make two of these little 
“hang-on-the-door” May baskets. 

Trace the design onto a stiff sheet 
of paper, and cut it out for a working 
pattern. Cut two strips of paper 1/ inch 
wide by 12 inches long, from one side 
of the sheet of art paper for the two 
handles. Fold the remaining paper once 
crosswise to form two sheets 6 by 8 


inches. 


Trace around the pattern on these 
two sheets and cut out the two baskets. 
If white. paper is used, color the leaves 
and flower with crayons. If colored 
paper is used, trace the leaf patterns off onto green paper and the flower 
design onto a piece of brightly colored paper. Cut them out and paste 
them in position on the basket. 

Roll the basket to form a cone, placing scalloped side XA over side 
YA until point X overlaps point Y; then paste to hold it in position. 

Paste one end of the strip of paper reserved for the handle upon 
the other end to form a loop for the handle. Paste the handle to the 
back of the basket from below point X to the top of the basket, letting 
the handle curve inward over the basket. 

Make as many baskets as you like. Fill them with flowers, candy, or 
popcorn and hang them on your friends’ doors. 
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Happy Thoughts 


By Deane Armstrong 


For the week of May 7 


Bless my eyes that they may see 
Only good this day for me. 


For the week of May 14 


Bless my ears that they may hear 
Only words of truth and cheer. 
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For the week of May 21 


Bless my lips that they may say 
Words of helpfulness today. 


For the week of May 28 


Bless my thoughts that | may know 
Good for all who come and go. 


A CORRECTION 


Our attention has been called to a 
mistake that occurred in the February 
number of WEE WIspoM. In “The 
Spartans Go A-Sugaring” the author 
permitted Grandpa Van Orden to boil 
the syrup for the maple sugar cakes in 
the muffin tins. Now Grandpa has had 
years of experience in “sugaring off,” 
and he would not make a mistake like 
that. What he really did was to boil the 
syrup in the kettle until it was ready; 
then he poured it into the muffin tins. 
We apologize to Grandpa Van Orden 
and to all you WEE WispoM readers 
for permitting the mistake to pass un- 
noticed.—EpIror. 
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“URE was good of Skippy 
to let me use his bicycle,” 
Gene thought as he raced along 
toward the Daily News office. 
“Now I can get my papers de- 
livered an hour sooner than 
usual and have time left to be- 
gin tonight on Mrs. Turner's 
yard. I can finish raking it by 
noon tomorrow and have all the 
rest of the day left to buy 
Mom’s lamp and wrap it up.” 
Gene pedaled a little faster as 
he thought of the beautiful 
lamp in the window of the store 
downtown. “I'll just ride by 
now before I start with the 
papers and see if it’s there.” 
It was there! Just as it had 
been every day for a week! Its 
lovely bowl was as soft and 
shining as a piece of dark-blue 
sky, and the golden shade was 
as bright and glistening as a ‘ 
shaft of sunlight. Written on \ \ ) 
the bottom of the base, where H a was 


no one but the clerks could see, sprawled out 
was the little word “‘sold.” in eae 
Gene had already paid a 5 
small sum down, to make sure \ 
that no one else would buy the in 
lovely lamp. The store was 


keeping it for him until noon 


tomorrow, which was the Satur- 
day before Mother's Day. Then \ Bro WV 
if he could not finish paying for WZ Pe 
it, they would sell it to some = © 


one else. But no one else would . \ \ ] 

get it, for Gene had almost II 1S a 
enough money now, and with the money he 

would earn raking Mrs. Turner's yard he ° 

would have enough to assure him that he K d 
could buy the lamp. Already Gene could pic- ft 1ef) 

ture it on the living-room table by Mom’s 


chair! 
Delivering the papers on Skippy’s bicycle By Olive Ranke Cock 
was fun. Gene whirled around the corners : pn 
and shortened the distance all he could. Just Samsel, Artists 
one more place to go, the farthest house at eB wa 
the edge of town, and then he would be 
through. At this rate he would soon be rak- - _— 
ing Mrs. Turner's yard. Perhaps if he worked 
real hard he could finish half of it tonight. a Oe laa 


And then the awful thing happened! Out 
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from the side of the road a furry 
little brown dog ran right across 
Gene’s path. In a tired, confused 
way it circled back across the road, 
not seeing the bicycle almost upon 
it. Gene yelled a shout of warning 
and threw on his brake, but that 
only made the dog more uncer- 
tain. Turning sharply, Gene barely 
missed it and hit a mound of loose 
gravel at the side of the road! In 
a second he was sprawled out in 
the dust with the bicycle crashing 
almost on top of him! 

For a moment Gene could hard- 
ly breathe, then he felt gingerly 
here and there over his body and 
got slowly to his feet. 

“Tm all right,” he said to him- 
self. “Now if Skippy’s bicycle is 
all right, I'll soon be on my way 
again.” 

But Skippy’s bicycle was not all 


right. One pedal was broken and 
the headlight was smashed! 
Shocked, Gene sat down limply by 
the side of the road as he looked 
at the damage. 

A lump that got bigger and big- 
ger kept coming up in his throat. It 
would cost more than a dollar to 
get the bicycle repaired, and if he 
spent his dollar for repairs he 
could not buy Mom’s lamp. Sun- 
day was Mother’s Day and this 
was Friday evening! 

Maybe Skippy would be willing 
to wait until after Sunday to have 
his bike fixed, but it would be a 
long time before Gene could earn 
another whole dollar, and Skippy 
needed his bicycle to ride to school. 

“T hate that dog!” Gene thought 
bitterly as he counted all the grief 
it had caused him. “Why didn’t it 
stay where it belonged?” As if to 


Even though Gene 
tried to hurry he 
could not finish the 
work by noon ( 


answer him, a warm, soft tongue 
began to lick his hand. Startled, 
Gene looked down. The little dog 
had crept up beside him unno- 
ticed. Big, soft eyes full of lone- 
liness begged the boy to be 
friendly. 

“I’m so sorry! I didn’t mean to 
do it!” the eyes seemed to say, and 
his funny tail began to wag. 

Gene pushed him away. “Go on 
home! You've caused me enough 
trouble!” and Gene watched him 
disappear among the weeds beside 
the road. 

Pushing the broken _ bicycle 
homeward made the road seem 
twice as long to the tired boy. He 
could not whistle tonight. It was 
almost dusk when he turned the 
home corner and saw his mother 
waiting at the door. 

“Look back, Son, something is 
following you,” she called. And 
there was the furry little brown 
dog that had caused the wreck, 
tagging along like a dark shadow, 
his puzzled eyes asking for a 
friendly pat or a kind word. 

In spite of his declared hatred 
and unfriendliness Gene felt his 
heart soften as he looked at his 
companion who was begging so 
hard to be forgiven. Timidly the 
dog walked a few steps nearer and 
slowly wagged its tail. 

“Well, all right, I give in. Let's 
be friends,” Gene said with a half 
smile as he reached down. “It’s 
lots better to love you than to hate 
you, and anyway I know you didn’t 
mean to do it.” He picked the tired 
little dog up in his arms and car- 
ried it inside. It made a warm spot 
against his heart, and just the feel 
of it there cheered the unhappy 
boy a little. 


N THE morning Gene was up 
early and took the bicycle to 
a repair shop. They promised to 
have it finished by early afternoon. 
Then he began raking Mrs. 
Turner's yard. The rake seemed 
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heavy and the leaves thick. Even 
though Gene tried to hurry he 
could not finish the work by noon. 
It was almost two o'clock when he 
emptied the last basket. He had 
been trying as he worked to think 
of something else he could buy his 
mother. But nothing he thought of 
seemed just right, nothing except 
the blue lamp. He had even called 
it ““Mom’s lamp,” because he had 
been so sure of getting it. 

Carefully Gene pushed the bor- 
rowed bicycle home and _ told 
Skippy just what had happened; 
Skippy offered to loan it to him 
again, but Gene refused. 

“Guess not,” he said regretfully 
as he turned to go up the street. 
“But thanks just the same.” 

Gene managed a brave, gay 
whistle as he started out on foot 
with his load of papers that Satur- 
day afternoon. As soon as he got 
them delivered, he would get the 
money he had at home and buy 
some other little gift for Mom. He 
hoped some one else had bought 
the lamp, because he could not 
bear to look at it now that he knew 
he could not take it home. 


As he walked into the house 
that evening after making his de- 
liveries his mother looked up from 
the afternoon paper. 

“Gene, I think there is some- 
thing here that might interest you. 
Some one has lost a dog, and the 
description fits the stray one that 
followed you home. The ad says 
‘reward.’ ” 

Gene looked down at the eager- 
eyed little dog and thought how 
happy it would be to get home 
again. 

“Guess I'll take it right away, 
Mom,” he decided. “Somebody 
probably misses it a lot. Where's 
the address?” 


HE closer Gene got to the 

address the more the furry 
dog squirmed and wiggled in his 
arms as if it knew it was almost 
home. A pleasant-faced woman an- 
swered the doorbell and a tiny 
curly-haired girl came too. 

“Oh, Mother, it’s Brownie! It’s 
Brownie!” Without waiting for 
Gene to explain the child grabbed 
the little dog and began petting 


him. 


Gene thought he must be dream- 
ing when the woman handed him 
a crisp, crackly dollar bill! It was 
such a little dog! He had thought 
the reward might be a quarter! 

After telling the woman how 
happy he was, Gene started run- 
ning back up town. Perhaps if he 
ran fast enough Mom’s lamp 
would not be sold. Breathless, 
Gene finally stopped in front of 
the window. For a moment he felt 
as if he would drop right through 
the sidewalk. The lamp was gone! 
Mom's lamp! 

Slowly he walked inside the 
store. It was nearly four o'clock. 
No wonder the lamp was sold, 
for it was the prettiest lamp in the 
whole store. Gene would never 
forget it. Why, the blue base was 
the color of Mom’s eyes and the 
yellow shade shone with a soft 
light just as Mom’s face did when 
she was proud of him! 

He turned miserably away. 

“Wait a minute,” one of the 
clerks called, “‘aren’t you the young 
man that wanted the blue lamp?” 

“Yes, I wanted it,” Gene an- 


swered, trying not to let his chin 
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quiver, “but I didn’t get the money 
soon enough. It’s gone!” 

“No, it isn’t,” smiled the clerk, 
“it’s up in the office, all tied up 
in yellow paper and blue cello- 
phane ribbon. The manager said 
he knew you'd find:some way to 
earn the money for that lamp, so 
it’s all ready and waiting!” 

“You mean it’s here—Mom’s 
lamp?” Gene was almost shouting 
with joy. “Oh, boy! Won't to- 
morrow be a_ swell Mother's 
Day?” And all those near felt his 
happiness as he hurried toward 
the office. 


Gift from the Sea 


(Continued from page 7) 


were calling. Bethel hurried below- 
stairs to hear Martha read her les- 
son from the wooden hornbook 
and to teach her to sew on a patch. 
Later supper must be prepared and 
the fire banked for the night. 


Once again Little Jonathan was 
asleep in his trundle bed, and 
again Martha lay dreaming in her 
small bunk near the rafters. It was 
the seventh hour. Bethel with can- 
dle in hand climbed again to the 
loft. How black were the shadows 
now! What a loneliness filled the 
room! Nevertheless the little maid 
determined to think only of pleas- 
ant things. With effort she recalled 
the gay music of the hurdy-gurdy 
that had one time come to Chese- 
port. She forced herself to remem- 
ber the lovely Maypole dance of 
last year. It had been held in a 
meadow west of town sweet with 
Queen Anne’s lace and fairy 
thimbles. She thought with sudden 
delight of Cheseport’s famous inn 
and of the gentlefolk from Lon- 
don Town. If the net were well 
mended, Father had promised that 
she, Bethel, might take tea and 
tarts at the inn! 


“Scurry, scurry,” went the rat. 
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By Bernice Ussery 


God's love now blesses us with light 
And guides us always to do right. 
God's life within us makes us strong 
And keeps us healthy all day long. 
God's truth within each girl and boy 
Brings wisdom, peace, and love, 
and joy. 
Whate’er we need, God will supply. 
For we're His children, you and I. ] 
Then let us thank Him as we pray, he 


And love and serve Him every day. a 


“Oh-h-h, who-o-o!”” moaned the 
wind. A tiny smile tilted the cor- 
ners of Bethel’s lips; for what did 
loneliness and eerie sounds mat- 
ter? Already two of the yawning 
holes had been drawn together and 
bound with stout thread. 

Suddenly a voice rang along the 
row: “Northeast blows the wind, 
and ’t is eight o’clock of a cloudy 
night.” At the sound a feeling of 
cheer set up a little singing in 
Bethel’s heart. How comforting to 
know that Timothy Trume, the 
kindly watchman, would pass be- 
neath her window every hour! 

After a tedious time he called 

again, the hour of nine. Bethel 
rested her head on her arms. She 
would take only a—short— 
nap—— 
But Timothy's voice seemed to 
call the very next moment. “From 
due east blows the wind, and ’t is 
ten o'clock of a cloudy night.” 

Ten o'clock! Oh, surely she had 
heard amiss! Jumping to her feet, 
Bethel scurried down the ladder 
and out of doors. The row was 


black as a witch’s cloak, but just 
ahead gleamed the light of Tim- 
othy’s swinging lantern. Bethel ran 
after it calling, “Good Timothy 
Trume, will you please tell me the 
hour? I was asleep in the loft and 
perhaps did not hear you aright.” 

“"T is just a few grains of sand 
past the tenth hour, but why were 
you not asleep in your bed, my 

retty ?” 

Quickly Bethel told the story of 
her task in the dim loft. 

“Welladay! What a good child 
you are! But be brave, my lass, 
and pluck up your heart a bit 
longer, then soon the net will be 
mended.” So saying, Timothy 
slipped a sugared plum into her 
hand and was gone. 

In a twinkle Bethel was scram- 
bling back up the ladder. O-oh! 
The plum was sweet as new honey 
in the comb! If she ate it slowly 
and savored it well, it might help 
to keep her awake. 

In and out, in and out, flashed 
the long needle. Finally there re- 

(Please turn to page 31) 
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Eto CHEERFULNESS ELF sat with pencil in hand. He was look- 
ing rather thoughtful. 

“Why so serious?” I asked. 

“I'm making out a list of sentences that I’m going to try to re- 
member never to say again,” he said. 

“That is a good suggestion,” I answered, “because when bad words 
grow into whole sentences they get stronger and more powerful to hurt 
us and others. What have you written?” 

“First there is the group that I call the ‘I’m afraid’s: ‘I’m afraid I 
can’t do it,’ ‘I’m afraid it’s going to rain,’ and so on. Then there are the 
‘I can’t’s: ‘I can’t remember,’ ‘I can’t control my temper,’ ‘I can’t get my 
lessons,’ and ‘I can’t see (or hear) very well.’” 

“Very good,” I told him; “but don’t forget to include such re- 
marks as ‘It gives me a pain,’ ‘It makes me sick,’ ‘I’m just plain dumb,’ 
and “You're crazy.’”’ 

“Thanks for reminding me of those,” the Cheerfulness Elf said, 
beginning to write busily. “When I get them all written down on this 
paper I’m going to put the paper in the fireplace and burn it. That will 
help me to remember not to say the ugly, cross, careless words again.” 


“You must have read Thelma McEwen’s letter,” I said. “She and 
her friends burned their bad words too!” 
“I did read Thelma’s letter,” the little Elf answered, “and I think 


the idea is splendid.” 
“So do I!” I agreed. 


If you should like to join the 
Good Words Booster Club, write 
to the secretary, 917 Tracy Ave., 
Kansas City, Mo., and she will 
mail you an application blank. 


Thelma’s letter tells of one way 
her Sunday school class took care 
of ugly and unwanted words. Of 
course they could not really get 
rid of words in this way but writ- 
ing them down and then burning 
the paper helped them to remem- 
ber not to use them. We can really 
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get rid of unwanted words by let- 
ting good words act as lighted 
candles that destroy the ugly ones. 


Dear Secretary: 1 am very happy to 
be a member of the Good Words 
Booster Club. I will try to fulfill all 
the rules and be a good member. 


Our Sunday school class had a pro- 
gram that turned out to be quite a 
success. We had a play and at the end 
of the play we lit candles and burned 
a list of words that we wanted to get 
tid of. I have tried my best to use 
good words instead of bad words 
which make others unhappy.—Thelma 
McEwen, 


“Words are as important as ac- 
tions,” says Betty Lou. Indeed they 
are! When good words and good 
actions are linked together, they 
always bring happiness to some 
one—just as Betty Lou’s friend 
brought happiness to her. 

Dear Secretary: 1 have heard quite 
a few people say that actions are better 
than words. But I think words are as 
good as actions. The little girl who 
lives back of us is poor. One day when 
I was sick in bed she came over to see 
me. She could not do anything for me 
or give me a gift, but what she said 
made me feel better. She came to see 
me every day after school, and every 
day I could have the nice thought of 
her coming to see me. The Saturdays 
especially seemed to go by so slowly. 
But when she came to see me they 
seemed to go as quickly as if I were 
well. So that is why I think words 
are as important as actions.—Betty Lou 


Hawkins. 


Jeanne is learning that “a soft 
answer turneth away wrath.” The 
saying just quoted is an old one, 
but it is very wise and true. By 
speaking softly we not only turn 
the anger of others away from us 
but we also free ourselves from 
the angry thoughts that come into 
our own mind. 

Dear Secretary: When I was reading 
the Booster page I found a letter from 
a little girl who had been trying to 
control her temper. That is just what 
I have been trying to do with mine. I 
know I have a temper, and every time 
I get very angry at something I try 
to hold my temper. I try not to get 
angry so much. It is rather hard to 
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control a temper and not get angry, 
but I don’t am to be that at ice 
going to stop saying ugly things to 
other people and calling them names. 
I want to join the Good Words 
Booster Club so that I can get better. 
I would be glad if it would help me. 
—Jeanne Cromwell. 


Whenever we are working at 
some useful task we are being 
helpful to some one. The Prayer 
of Faith says: “God is my help in 
every need.” Since God is always 
our help, one of the very best ways 
for us to grow more like Him is 
always to be helpful to others. 
Leonard is now finding joy in his 
work because he has discovered 
this to be true. 

Dear Secretary: Last month I wrote 
you that my worst fault was dislike of 
work. This fault made me very un- 
happy. As I told you, since becoming 
a Booster member I have, improved 
greatly. I also repeat The Prayer of 
Faith often, and I am rapidly over- 
coming my fault. I feel very happy 
because of this.—Leonard Campbell. 


to help me. Always when I do this 
things work out right. 

Whenever I have a serious problem 
to decide I repeat to myself the 
Booster pledge; then suddenly I know 
the answer. I know that the pledge 
has helped me much.—Avis E. Feyler. 


The surest way to success is to 
find enjoyment in whatever we 
may be doing. Ronald is certain to 
become a good Booster because he 
has found that keeping the pledge 
is fun. 

Dear Secretary: 1 am getting along 
fine with my Booster work. I think I 
am doing better than last month. I 
liked your letter and The Prayer of 
Faith very much. I am keeping the 
pledge and the rules too. I think it’s 
fun. I have been keeping the pledge 
in school and in other places, espe- 
cially Sunday school. I got a new Bible 
last Christmas and am reading a lot 
of it. I am keeping a record of the 
books I have read, and I will surely 
be glad when I can put down that I 
have read the Bible—Ronald Rone. 


flies, 


THE CHEERFULNESS ELF SAYS: 


“Good words are bright-winged butter- 


Bad words are wasps that sting: 
I like to think that when I speak 
Good words alone take wing.” 


God is our loving Father and we 
should feel free to talk to Him 
about our troubles just as Avis 
does. When we ask His help and 
have faith that we shall receive it, 
help always comes. 

Dear Secretary: 1 believe faithfully 
in the Good Words Booster Club. I 
have a certain way in which I pray. 
When I feel rather sad and don’t 
know just what to do, at night after 
I have gone to bed and my room is 
dark and quiet I fold my hands and 
tell the Lord my trouble and ask Him 
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Next month brings vacation! 
We look forward to many gay, 
happy letters from Boosters tell- 
ing about vacation plans. Don't 
forget that you can take the 
Booster pledge with you wherever 
you go. It won't take up any room 
in your suitcase, and keeping it 
will assure you of a happy sum- 


Secretary. 
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READERS WHO WISH 
PEN PALS 


During the past month the Booster Club 
secretary has received nearly one hundred 
and fifty names to be entered on the list 
of readers who wish pen pals. Our space 
permits us to print not more than fifty 
names. This means that many boys and 
girls will not find their names listed. We 
request that in future no one person send 
in more than his own name for publication. 
Please do not write to the secretary asking 
her to send you a name. If you wish a 
pen pal, pick a name from the list and 
write directly to this person. 


Beverly Bigland, 292 Breeze Hill, 
Ottawa, Ont., Canada; Pansy Pauline 
Snider, 846 Mercer St., Princeton, W. 
Va.; Geneva L. Kistler (13 years), 
Rte. 1, Lenhartsville, Pa.; Elaine 
Craven (15), Box 173, Brilliant, 
Ohio; Edgar House (1014), Whittier, 
N. C.; Louis Chappell (11), Ray 
Youell (11), Richard Tunsi (14), Lee 
Chappell (14), Vivian Tobin (12), 
Lillian Tobin (10), Maxine Gallagher 
(9), all of Island Mountain, Calif.; 
Harriet (10) and Henrietta Mann 
(15), 126 E. Main St., North East, 
Pa.; Dorothy Line (13), Rte. 3, Arm- 
strong, Iowa; Juanita Carlson (14), 
Cannon Falls, Minn.; Polly Lowman 
(14), 1012 High St. Bellingham, 
Wash.; Brooks Ryno, 615 Rogers Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Martha Matten, 451 
S. East St., Frankfort, Ind.; Marilyn 
Jensen (13), 5344 45th Ave. South, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Frances L. Esse 
(15), Rte. 3, Clio, Mich.; Josie Mae 
Fenzl (15), Box 5248, Harrisburg 
Sta., Houston, Tex.; Lois Grettenberg 
(13), 323 Pittsburg Ave., Jamestown, 
N. D.; Harvey Carnet, Jr. (10), Box 
1961, Fairbanks, Alaska; Esther Cham- 
bers (14), Rte. 2, Box 28, Preston, 
Md.; Eunice Woodward (15), Preston, 
Md.; Georgia Ann Wilson (10), 
Grant Vail (9), Thomas Anderson 
(11), all of Hopewell Junction, N. 
Y.; Shirley Ann Ostoich (12), 22 E. 
8th Ave., Vancouver, B. C., Canada; 
Marjorie Parr (13), 106 8th Ave. E., 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada; Mary Jane 
French (13), Box 165, Union City, 
Tenn.; Maxine Zuege (14), Rte. 1, 
Box 83, Haigler, Nebr.; Margaret 
Middlehauff (12), Box 184, New 
Hartford, Iowa; Dorothe Lee Thees- 
feld (14), 409 S. E. First St., Galva, 
Ill.; Marjorie Duston (12), Lakewood, 
Colo.; Leonard Mart (12), Heming- 
ford, Nebr.; Frances Carr, 17 David 
St., Stoneham, Kincardineshire, Scot- 
land; Eva Liggett (13), Weldon, 
Iowa. 
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The CHOSEN 


Spartan 


By Blanche Sage Haseltine 


Illustrated by Florence McCurdy 


ener FRESH vegetable stand by the 
road looked deserted and lonesome 
as Kegs dragged his feet slowly toward 
it one quiet May morning. There was a 
soft, fragrant breeze blowing from the 
south. From the schoolhouse, a half mile 
down the road, came the sound of happy 
voices. Then sounded the tones of a bell, 
soon followed by silence. How strangely 
still it was and unnatural! 

Kegs threw himself down in the shade, 
with his back against the stand. Drawing 
his knees up under his chin, he sat star- 
ing out across the warm, green fields. 
Bige was lonely too. Drifting to the 
stand, he found Kegs there and thrust 
a joyful nose under his arm. 

“Hello, Bige!’’ said Kegs, and then, 
as though released by the sound, came 
the torrent. Holding Bige close in his 
arms, Kegs dropped his head on the 
shaggy coat and sobbed convulsively. 

“I don’t want to be adopted!” he re- 
peated again and again. “I don’t want it 
to be true. I want to belong to Mother and 
Daddy. I want to be their very own. And 
my new baby sister—she isn’t mine either, 
I guess. Oh, it’s all so mixed up. Mother, 
Mother! I want to be your little boy.” 

And poor Kegs threw himself face 
down on the ground. Bige did not quite 
understand what was bothering his 
friend. He too had been adopted, into 


David's family when he was a very small 
why, puppy, and a fine thing it had been for 
him, not at all a thing to be sad about. 
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On the contrary, it was something 
for which to be very glad and 
thankful. All this or something 
very like it Bige tried to convey 
to Kegs by nuzzling his neck and 
licking him lovingly on his ear. 

Mr. McCarter, a neighbor and 
good friend to the Spartans, was 
driving home from the city when 
he happened to glance toward the 
stand. 

“Soon be time for the Spartans 
to open it up,” he was saying to 
himself, just as he noticed Bige 
pawing at the huddled form on 
the ground. Quickly applying the 
brakes, he brought the car to a 
standstill. At the sound of the 
stopping car Kegs sat up, and by 
the time Mr. McCarter came 
around the corner of the stand he 
had wiped the tears from his eyes 
with his sleeve. 

“How do you do, Kegs?” 
greeted Mr. McCarter pleasantly. 
“Fine day, isn’t it?’ he went on 
without waiting for Kegs to an- 
swer. “Do you mind if I sit down 
and rest a bit?” and the round lit- 
tle man let himself down onto the 
ground beside Kegs and took off 
his hat. “Isn’t this a schoolday?” 
he asked, scratching Bige’s ear. 

“Yes, sir,” answered Kegs. 
There was a short silence, during 
which Mr. McCarter looked across 
the road and Kegs looked down 
at his hands. 

“You know, Kegs’—Mr. Mc- 
Carter continued to look at some- 
thing across the road—‘the mem- 
bers of The Spartan Company, 
Ltd., are partners. They always 
stick together—help each other 
out if anything comes up. But of 
course you know all about that.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“T've always liked boys and 
girls, Kegs, especially such folks 
as the Spartans. I'd like nothing 
better than to be considered a sort 
of associate member of the com- 

any.” 


“You've been mighty good to 
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us, Mr. McCarter, and I’m sure the 
gang will be glad to know that 
you feel that way.” Kegs tried to 
appear interested, but his voice 
still quavered. 

“As an associate member,” said 
Mr. McCarter, looking at Bige, “it 
would be my privilege to help any 
fellow Spartan who found him- 
self in difficulties.” 

Kegs looked up into Mr. Mc- 


better begin at the beginning and 
tell me all about it.” 

“It began a long time ago,” said 
Kegs, “but I just found out about 
it this morning. You see, I was 
telling the kids at school about my 
new baby sister when Skinny Smith 
began to laugh. ‘She isn’t your sis- 
ter, he said. ‘She is too,’ I yelled, 
and then he yelled back, “Why, 
your father and mother aren’t your 
own father and 
mother. You're a- 
dopted, so how could 
she be your sister?’ I 
laughed at him, Mr. 
McCarter, because I 
didn’t believe him, un- 
til Red started for him 
yelling, ‘I told you I'd 
get you if you ever 
told Kegs.’ ‘Red!’ I 
said and caught hold 
of him, but he 
wouldn't look at me. 
Then I looked at 
David and the rest, 
and I knew it was true. 

“They all piled on 
Skinny and I ran out 


“Sorry,” laughed Kegs. “Why should you be 
so 


rry? 


Carter’s kindly eyes. 

“Thanks, Mr. McCarter,” he 
managed to say between trembling 
lips, “but there isn’t anything any 
one can do about it. It’s already 
done.” And in spite of his effort 
to hold them back, the tears came 
again. 

Mr. McCarter’s hand dropped 
on Kegs’s shoulder. “Is it some- 
thing you'd care to tell me, Kegs?” 
he asked gently. 

“Perhap I'd better tell you,” 
Kegs said hesitatingly. “Then may- 
be you could help me to find a 
job. I’m going to leave home and 
go to work.” 

“Oh, I see.” Mr. McCarter 
patted Bige’s head. “But it’s not 
quite clear to me why you have to 
do this, Kegs. I think you had 


of the schoolyard and 
down the road. I don’t 
know how I got here. 
Just force of habit, I guess, 
but you see how it is, Mr. Mc- 
Carter. My folks have taken care 
of me all these years when they 
didn’t need to at all. Now that 
my baby sister is here—I mean 
now they've got a baby that really 
belongs to them, it wouldn’t be 
right for me to keep on being an 
expense to them. Everything be- 
longs to her. Don’t you see? I 
wouldn’t mind so much except for 
Mother. It just seems like she’s got 
to be my mother.” And the Spar- 
tan bit his lips in a vain effort to 
keep back the tears. 

Round little Mr. McCarter patted 
Kegs’s shoulder. Then after blow- 
ing his nose violently and care- 
fully wiping his glasses, he said, 
“Kegs, I'll have to confess that all 
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this is a little too much for me. 
I'd like to get some expert advice 
before we go ahead. I wonder if 
you'd do me a favor?” 

Kegs looked up in surprise. 

“Would you consider going 
home with me to lunch, so that 
we can talk things over with Mrs. 
McCarter? Of course,” he contin- 
ued, “men can usually work things 
out, but I’ve found that at times 
a woman’s viewpoint is decidedly 
helpful. I rather think, Kegs, that 
this is one of those times. Will you 
come, son?” 

Kegs nodded doubtfully. “I'd 
like to come all right, but I don’t 
want Mrs. McCarter to think I’m 
a crybaby.” 

“She won't, Kegs,” promised 
Mr. McCarter as they walked to- 
ward the car. “She knows a real 
Spartan when she sees one.” 


RS. McCarter was sitting on 
the porch as Mr. McCarter 
and Kegs drove up. She was de- 
lighted to see Kegs. Much to his 
relief she did not seem to remem- 
ber that it was a schoolday. By 
the time Kegs and Mr. McCarter 
had freshened up lunch was 
served. There was a lovely pine- 
apple salad, which immediately re- 
minded Mrs. McCarter that she 
had seen pineapples growing. 
Kegs had thought that he could 
not eat a bite, but her tales of 
Hawaii made him forget his own 
problem for a time, and he ate 
more than he would have believed 
possible. 

After luncheon they went out 
on the porch, and Mrs. McCarter 
seated herself in the swing beside 
Kegs. 

“Mother,” began Mr. McCarter, 
when they were all comfortably 
seated, “Kegs has a problem that 
requires some working out. Of 
course he is going to work it out 
the right way because he is a Spar- 
tan. But we thought you might be 
able to help.” 
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“It is nice of you both to ask 
me,” answered Mrs. McCarter, 
“and I'll do my best to help. Tell 
me about it.” 

Mr. McCarter looked question- 
ingly at Kegs. 

“You tell,” Kegs answered the 
unspoken question. 

“Well, you see, Kegs has a new 
baby sister,” began Mr. McCarter. 

“That is fine news,” beamed 
Mrs. McCarter. 

“But she isn’t mine,” said Kegs 
sadly. Mrs. McCarter looked a bit 
surprised. 

“You see, Kegs was telling the 
boys at school about it,” Mr. Mc- 
Carter hurried on, “when one of 
the boy 

“It was Skinny Smith,” Kegs in- 
terrupted. 

“When Skinny Smith in a very 
abrupt and rude way told Kegs 
something that he had not known 
before, that he—that—in short 
that he is an adopted child,” 
blurted Mr. McCarter. 

“How lovely!” said Mrs. Mc- 
Carter very softly. “How perfectly 
splendid!” 

Mr. McCarter looked at her a 
moment in amazement, his mouth 
wide open, then he settled back 
in his chair with a sigh of relief. 

“T guess you don’t understand,” 
said Kegs. “You see being adopted 
means that my mother—that she 
doesn’t belong to me at all,” and 
two large tears were wiped away 
swiftly. 

“Doesn’t belong to you?” Mrs. 
McCarter’s low voice was full of 
bubbling joy. “Why, Kegs, would 
you say that I don’t belong to Mr. 
McCarter?” 

“Of course not,” said Kegs, 
“but you’re married to him.” 

“But it was because I loved him 
that I married him, and it is be- 
cause I love him that I belong to 
him.” Mrs. McCarter put her 
hands on Kegs’s shoulders and 
turned him toward her. “Kegs, 
your mother didn’t have to take 
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care of you. It wasn’t her duty just 
because you were her baby; she 
chose to care for you because she 
loved you and wanted you. Of all 
the babies she might have taken 
she picked you, Kegs. Isn’t that 
like a fairy tale? And you really 
belong to your parents by law as 
well as by love. Your father 
wanted you to bear his name. It 
didn’t just happen, Kegs, as it 
does ordinarily. Your mother and 
father asked the state to give you 
to them as their very own son— 
to give you their name because 
they loved you. That is a wonder- 
fully fine thing for a man and a 
woman to do, Kegs. A chosen son 
has to grow into the very best sort 
of man, to justify his parents’ 
choice. There is always a little 
thrill of joy in my heart when I 
hear the phrase ‘adopted child,’ 
because’”—Mrs. McCarter drew 
Kegs closer to her—‘I was an 
adopted child too.” 

“Really?” Kegs’s eyes were 
shining now. 

“Yes. Isn’t that fine? Both of us 
adopted. And do you know that 
remembering I was an adopted 
child helped me over many a hard 
place? Whenever I was tempted 
to do something that was not the 
very best I knew, I always thought, 
‘I am a chosen child. It was not 
my mother’s duty to care for me. 
She did it solely because she loved 
me. I must never make her sorry 
she chose me.’ That always 
straightened my spine, Kegs. The 
thought of it has made me walk 
softly and gratefully and carefully 
all my life.” 

“Oh!” said Kegs. “I never 
thought of it that way. I guess I'd 
better be going home. There are 
some things I want to tell my 
mother, and I haven’t seen my 
baby sister since morning.” 

“TI take you, Kegs. I’m going 
that way,” said Mr. McCarter. 

Kegs held out his hand to Mrs. 
McCarter at the steps. “Thanks,” 
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Oh, the gingerbread man, as you will agree, 

Is as jolly a fellow as ever you'll see. 

He has buttons of currants to fasten his clothes 

And a fat little raisin in place of a nose—Adapted. 


Black Sambo Gingerbread 


1 egg 

cupful sugar 

cupful molasses 
cupful shortening 
Y4 cupful hot water 


2 cupfuls flour 

1 teaspoonful cinnamon 
1 teaspoonful ginger 

1 teaspoonful soda 

1/ teaspoonful salt 


® It is a good thing to have two large mixing bowls ready before you 
start making gingerbread. 

®@ In one bowl beat the egg, white and yolk together, until it is light. 
Stir in the sugar and molasses and beat well. 

Add the melted shortening and hot water. Beat thoroughly. 

In the other bowl sift together the measured flour and spices. 

@ Slowly combine the dry ingredients with the mixture in the first 
bowl. Beat well. 

@ Use well-greased pans, and bake for ten or twelve minutes in a 
slow oven. Gingerbread may be baked in large shallow pans or in cake 
or muffin tins. 


® To make gingerbread men, omit the water from the recipe and roll 
out the stiff dough as for cookies. Make a gingerbread man pattern from 
cardboard, lay the pattern on the dough, and cut around it with a sharp 
knife. Use raisins or currants for his nose, eyes, and mouth, and the but- 
tons on his vest. Bake on a greased baking sheet, and leave plenty of 
space between each two figures—or else 


“We'll run, run, run, as fast as we can, 
And we'll all catch each other,” 
Says the gingerbread man. 


At home as Kegs bent over the 
bed to kiss his mother, the new 
baby thrust up a tiny hand and 
clung to his finger. 

“You're home early, aren't you, 


(Please turn to page 30) 


he said simply, then turning back 
at the car door, he called, “We're 
sure lucky.” 

Mr. McCarter blew a very tender 
kiss to Mrs. McCarter as he drove 
away. 
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Found in an Old 
Temple 


(Continued from page 14) 


sought the Lord and has done 
God’s will, the king will not be 
punished. Neither will the city of 
Jerusalem nor the land of Judah 
be harmed so long as King Josiah 
lives.” 

The men returned to the king 
and told him the words of the 
prophetess. Josiah then called all 
the princes, the priests, and the 
people to meet at the Temple of 
the Lord. When they were gath- 
ered at the Temple, Josiah stood 
before them and read from the 
book of the law. It was his wish 
that all might hear the words of 
the law. The Ten Commandments 
were a part of the message that 
Josiah read from the book on that 
day. 

After the reading King Josiah 
and all his people made a promise 
to serve the Lord with all their 
hearts, to do His will, and to keép 
His law. That promise they kept 
as long as Josiah lived. 

The message of the book that 
was found in the Temple can still 
be read today. It is a part of the 
Old Testament, and it is still called 
God’s law as given by Moses. 
God's law is still the law for us to 
follow just as it was for the people 
of Judah in that olden time. God’s 
law is the same yesterday, today, 
and tomorrow. 


Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


For this good food that gives us 
stren 
We say a thankful prayer; 
We ask Thee, God, to feed and 
bless 
Thy children everywhere. 
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Special Delivery 


By Laurence Fuller 


H™ is a new kind of contrivance for delivering parcel-post pack- 

ages and mail. It can be used for sending messages or for trans- 
porting small articles, and it is really “special,” as it can be operated 
between two points only. 

Perhaps you live on a farm. In that case you can rig up your ‘‘ele- 
vated” delivery system between the house and the barn. Boys who live 
in town can string the lines between two near-by houses or from the 
house to the garage. The system will work over quite a long distance 
and will even operate successfully from a point near the ground to a 
“tree house” or the barn loft. However the sides of the carrier should 
be quite high to prevent articles from falling out. You might establish 
a central office at your clubhouse with several delivery lines running to 
and from various places. 

The materials used will vary with the distance you wish to cover 
and the size of the carrier, whether basket or other container, you wish 
to use. For a small system to cover only a short distance a stout cord 
and a small basket or light-weight box will do nicely. The cord may be 
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passed through large screw eyes (A) mounted at each end of the track. 
For a larger system use heavy binder’s twine or a small rope and a 
larger carrier. Grooved wheels or pulleys (B and C) should be fastened 
at each end for the rope to run through. 

Figure A shows a small wooden box with bent-wire handles. The 
two ends of the cord are tied to nails driven in the ends of the box. 

Figure B shows an ordinary woven basket suspended from the cord 
framework by the handle. The cord runs through pulleys, and the ends 
of the cord are tied to the ends of the basket. (Please turn to page 33) 
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UBBLE, the goldfish, was the laziest fish 

in the big goldfish bowl. He never swam 

around like the other fishes. He just stayed un- 

der a sprig of seaweed and daydreamed all day 
long. 

His Uncle Woggy and Cousin Carpy were 
out of patience with him. They pinched him and 
pushed him and tried to play games with him, 
but Gubble would not move. 

In fact he would not even take the trouble to 
blow bubbles. 


Now everybody knows that only a very lazy 
fish will refuse to blow bubbles. Blowing bub- 
bles is one of the nicest things a goldfish can 
do. Uncle Woggy and Cousin Carpy blew bub- 
bles all day long. 

“Why don’t you ever blow bubbles?” Uncle 
Woggy asked Gubble one day. 

“It’s too much trouble,” said Gubble. 

“No, it isn’t,” said Uncle Woggy. “All you 


do is open your mouth and blow. Like this.” 
And Uncle Woggy opened his mouth wide and 
blew the biggest bubble that Gubble had ever 


seen. It floated up and up until it reached the 
top of the water. There it broke in a spray of 
beautifully colored drops. 

“That’s very pretty,” admitted Gubble, “but 
it’s too much trouble to open your mouth and 
blow.” 

That made Uncle Woggy so mad he swam 
away and left Gubble all alone. Which was just 
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what Gubble wanted. 
So Gubble stayed where he was and grew 
lazier and lazier. 
In a little while Cousin Carpy came by. 
““Haven’t you blown any bubbles yet?” asked 


y. 
_ “No,” said Gubble, “and I never shall. Noth- 
ing can make me blow (Please turn to page 30) 
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bubbles. Nothing! It tires me out 
just to watch you and Uncle 
Woggy blowing them all day 
long.” 

“I bet you will blow bubbles 
some day,” said Carpy. And he 
swam away. 

So Gubble grew lazier and 
lazier. Finally he grew so lazy and 
so sleepy that he opened his mouth 
in a big yawn. Then do you know 
what happened? Before he could 
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close his mouth a great big bubble 
came out! 

Gubble was so surprised that he 
turned right over in a somersault. 
“So that’s how you make bubbles!” 
he cried. “Why that’s easy! I’m go- 
ing to make a lot of bubbles.” 

So pretty soon Gubble was 
blowing more bubbles than Uncle 
Woggy and Cousin Carpy put to- 
gether. But he never told them his 
secret. 


The Chosen 
Spartan 
(Continued from page 27) 


Son?” smiled his mother. Then 
Kegs got down on his knees, and 
putting his head on the pillow be- 
side her, told the whole story. 

“Kegs,” said his mother when 
the story was ended, “you'll never 
know how much Daddy and I 
wanted a son, nor how happy we 
were when we found you. You've 
been a joy to us all these years, 
dear, and think how proud and 
thankful we are now that baby 
sister has you for her very own big 
brother.” 

The next morning found Kegs 
at school early. He came whistling 
into the school yard. The gang 
moved slowly forward to meet 
him. 

“T’m sorry, Keggsy,” began Red. 

“Sorry,” laughed Kegs. ‘“Why 
should you be sorry? It isn’t every- 
body that has a chance to be a- 
dopted. I’m just lucky, that’s all. 
Of course your folks are fine, and 
they love you and all that, but it’s 
their duty to take care of you. 
Now my mother and father chose 
me. They didn’t have to take me 
at all, but they wanted to. They've 
done just as much for me as any 
of your folks have done for you, 
and they didn’t need to do it. 
Think that over! 

“And as if that wasn’t enough, 
look what they've done for me 
now! Given me the very best baby 
sister in the world. Just think, if 
it hadn’t been for Skinny Smith, I 
might never have found out I was 
chosen. But say, gang’”—Kegs’s 
face was serious—"‘it’s going to 
keep me busy being good enough 
for them. I don’t want them ever 
to be sorry they chose me. I’m go- 
ing to do better in school, and not 
eat so much, and I’m going to be 
unselfish. Oh, I've got a big job 
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all right, and you'll have to help 
me. Whenever you see me slip- 
ping, just sing out, ‘Remember, 
Kegs, you’re adopted,’ and leave 
the rest to me. Will you?” 

“Sure we will,” said the Spar- 
tans happily, and shook hands on 
it. 

“The way I've got it figgered 
out,” said Kegs, and his face wore 
a puzzled look, “I owe Skinny 
Smith an apology and a quarter for 
letting the cat out of the bag.” 
The gang laughed. 


(Continued from page 21) 


mained only two more holes to 
mend! Again came Timothy's call, 
then beneath her window rang his 
cheering words: “Be brave, my 
lass, and pluck up your heart a bit 
longer, then soon the net will be 
mended.” 

“Scurry, scurry, scratch,” went 
the feet of the rat, but Timothy’s 
words were so heartening and so 
true that Bethel could laugh at the 
rat and at the dancing shadows. 

Now came a thumping of feet 
on the ladder, then the call of Fa- 
ther’s voice: “My little lass! My 
Bethel! Are you awake? And is 
the great net ready for the mid- 
night tide?” 

“Ready!” Bethel took the last 
stitch as Silas Kent kissed her 
cheek. He then examined the 
mending with keen eyes, saying, 
“’T is a task well done, my child! 
On May Day next you shall take 
tea and tarts at the inn with your 
mother and see many goodly sights 
as well as all the gentlefolk.” 

The great black trawling net 
was finished! And Father had said, 
“Well done!” A happiness such as 
cannot be told stole into Bethel’s 
heart, but her eyes were so heavy 
that she scarcely saw the wide loft 
window opened like a gate or the 
net pushed through it into the 
“trolley” cart that stood below. As 
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the little maid snuggled sleepily 
into her bed of willow boughs and 
straw, she could faintly hear the 
cart trundling away. 

Now, then. The very next mo- 
ment—or so it seemed to Bethel— 
Father was calling: “ "Tis the sixth 
hour in the morning! Wake up, 
my lass, and see what a well- 
mended net has brought you!” 

How happy Father looked! And 
little wonder; for he had brought 
to shore at dawn a full catch. 


Now he was pulling from his 
pocket a fine glistening chain. At- 
tached to it were shining stones of 
blue and white. It was a necklace 
fit for any princess! Bethel jumped 
from her bed and touched the 
sparkling jewels with eager finger- 
tips. Had the great trawling net 
really gathered this lovely magic 
treasure from the sea? 

“I found it,” explained Father, 
“wrapped in chamois skin within 
a tightly corked bottle at the bot- 
tom of the net. With it came this 
bit of a letter.” 

Bethel read the yellowed paper: 


To save thys goodly treasure 
from the rude hands of pirates, 
who do threaten us each daye, I, 
Penthea Hempl, on a_ swete 
Aprille mornynge in the year of 
our Lord, 1576, do hide the treas- 
ure in a flagon of glass, and do 
drop it from the good shipe Mery 


THE PRAYER 
OF FAITH 


This is the prayer WEE WISDOM 
readers say when they need more 
health, understanding, or supply. 
They also declare it for others 
whom they wish to help. 


God is my help in every 


need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 
the day. 

I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be 


Through " Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all; I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannah More Kohaus. 


WEE WISDOM, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Anne. I will hope that some tyme 
my treasure will be gathered vp 
from the deepe sea and worn 
about the neck of one who is well 

worthie. 
PENTHEA HEMPL, DUCHEss of 
BERWICK. Aged 14. 


A duchess! A little duchess! And 
oh, how wistful was her letter! 
How queerly spelled! But to 
Bethel the spelling was not un- 
usual; for such words were found 
in Mother’s Bible. 

Father was now fastening the 
necklace about Bethel’s slender 
throat and saying, ‘You, my lass, 
are well worthy indeed to wear 
such a pretty!” 

“And Martha shall take turns at 
wearing it too!” declared Bethel. 
Then finding mother’s little tin 
mirror, she gazed at her reflection. 
Ah! How the lovely golden chain 
glistened! The tiny jewels sparkled 
like points of light! Oh, loveliness! 

Now Father was hurrying away 
to gather driftwood, and Bethel 
hastened to rouse the sleeping fire 
and make the porridge. But her 
thoughts were of May Day, dear- 
est holiday of early England, 
which would come in a month’s 
time. She was picturing herself at 
the splendid inn with Mother, who 
perhaps would wear her new red 
petticoat and over that the skirt 
with the fluted ruffle. She, Bethel, 
would be clad only in a neat kirtle 
and homespun frock. Nevertheless 
she would be quite as bonny as 
the fair gentlefolk from London 
Town; for around her neck would 
glisten the lovely gift from the sea. 


* 
Do You Know? 


The titmouse is a bird. It makes 
a bottle-shaped nest, with a pocket 
on the outside near the top in 
which the father bird sits to keep 
watch over his mate. He can slap 
the pocket over the nest with his 
wing, shutting it up tight, if he 
and the mother bird wish to leave 
at the same time. 
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FOUR 
FASCINATING 
STORIES 


@ In the Wee Wisdom office a 
record is kept of letters from 
boys and girls telling us how 
much they like some story in 
Wee Wisdom. When it was de- 
cided to publish the book 
STORY FRIENDS, the editors 
looked through this record and 
chose for the new book the four 
stories that had brought in the 
most letters. Here they are: 


THE SCULPTOR’S LITTLE 
DAUGHTER—A fairy story 
about two sisters. Why was 
Elsa happier than Elise? 


BILLY BRAG—Biily is sent to 
visit his aunt and while at 
his aunt’s house makes an 
important discovery. 


LitTLE Doc Lost—A little dog 
loses one home and goes 
hunting for another. 


THIs Is JOSEFITA—A Mexican 
boy finds a way to buy 
pretty things for his little 
sister. 


Story FRIENDs is 6 by 8 inches 
in size, with a number of 
full-page illustrations by 
Dorothy Wagstaff. It is 
bound in blue cloth, stamped 
in red. Price, 


50 cents 


Unity School of Christianity 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


Crossword Puzzle 


By Will Herman 


ACROSS 18. Indigo dye 6. Puffs of wind 

4. A decision (second 21. Exist 7. Israelite’s food in 
spelling) 22. Famous flyer the wilderness 

10. Eldest son of Isaac 23. Lives in (Bible reference) 
(Bible character) 8. Before 

11. Region DOWN 9. Tells on 

12. Domestic fowls 1. To melt 16. An Arabian 

13. Salamander 2. Personal pronoun 17. Nebraska (abbr.) 

14. A color 3. Again 19. National (abbr.) 

15. Large covered ve- 4. Lord 20. Covers with ice 
hicle 5. Boy’s name 24. Toward 


Special Delivery (Continued from page 28) 

In figure C a small rope is mounted on grooved wheels—any small 
wheel from which the rubber tire has been removed will do—and a card- 
board carton is used as a carrier. Wire handles are fastened to the two 
ends of the carton top, and a door is cut in the side of the carton. A wire 
basket may be used instead of the carton. 

The wheel (D) is fastened to some solid support by a nail or bolt 
driven through a piece of board and then through the hub of the wheel 
as illustrated. This wooden guard prevents the rope from falling off in 
case it slips out of the groove. 
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A Spring Paste-on Picture 


By Dorothy Wagstaff 


Directions: Copy the big picture off onto a 
plain sheet of heavy paper. Trace the indi- 
vidual pieces off onto paper of different 
colors, or if you have no colored paper, color 
the pieces with crayolas. Then cut them out. 
Finally, paste the pieces in their proper 
places on the big picture. The result will be 
a mice picture that you can frame for your 
room. 
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CUT 10 FLOWERS 


CUT 12 LEAVES 
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AWAY 
WITH BLUE MONDAYS! 


No longer are my Mondays blue, 
For early in the day 
A message always comes to me 


That points to me the way: 


The way to health and happiness 
To freedom from small cares; 
And how to think so I may find 


The answers to my prayers. 


My message says, “Know ye the Truth; 
The Truth shall make you free.” 
And seeking Truth, I send my thanks 
For Weekly Unity. 

—Caroline Cox W yatt. 


‘These lines from a friend in Little Rock, 
Arkansas, bring out so well what Weekly 
Unity does for its readers that we asked her 


permission to publish them. 


If you have a “blue Monday” now and then 
and are seeking freedom from worry, ill- 
health, or some other problem, try letting 
Weekly Unity come to you regularly, and 
start each week with its message of inspira- 
tion. If you will faithfully put its teaching 
into practice you will see a happy change 


taking place in your life and affairs. 
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is an eight-page periodical that presents a sim- 
ple, helpful message of practical value. It 
comprises short, pointed articles in addition 
to popular weekly features. It will come to 


you a year (fifty-two issues) for $1. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY, 917 TRACY, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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A Monthly Present 


OD) acc a month Wee Wisdom goes 
to a girl in Louisiana as a gift from her 
cousin in Missouri. She wrote such a 
nice thank-you letter that her cousin 
sent it to the Wee Wisdom editor. Here 


is the letter: 


917 SRACY 


On nice thing about Wee Wis- 
dom is that it keeps on coming month 
after month, and in a year’s time it 
brings almost four hundred pages of 
interesting things to keep boys and 
girls busy and happy. What more fas- 
cinating gift for a friend can you 
imagine than a year’s subscription for 
Wee Wisdom? Remember this when 
you choose a gift for some one’s 
birthday or a going-away gift. Use 
the gift order blank on page 32 of 
this number. 
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